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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This issue of the Wood Duck heralds a new year for our club. It is a 
time to re-make the resolutions we broke last year. However this year let us 
make very few and keep them. One that should certainly be made by all members 
is to take a more active part in club affairs, outings and meetings. 

Outings especially should be the nerve centre of our club. Our club 
has a membership roll of over 200 but yet on the best outings a leader is lucky 
if 20 people turn out -- a mere 107, of the membership. Why is this so? Hence 
whether we like to take bird censuses, go on workshop trips or simply walk in 
the wilderness let us make it a point to participate more and more in club 
field events. 

Best wishes to you all and a happy new year. 


A. Salvador!. 
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I consider it a priviledge to belong 


to your club. 

Mrs. W.W. Severson 
White Rock, B.C. 


(A happy recovery from your illness -- Ed.) 
Dear Sir: 


That was an interesting article on bird nests, by W.A.T. Gilmour, 
in the December number of the Wood Duck. In an old note book I have some notes on 
the nesting of Robins, mostly in 1919. If these observations are not too out of 
date to be of interest, here are some of them. 

The distance between occupied nests of Robins may be as little as 
approximately thirty-five feet or even less. I noted in one instance it was 
around thirty, and another that was around twenty-one feet. The last mentioned 
were in clipped spruce trees, and I judged would be practically out of sight 
of each other. 

The average number of young raised per brood of those observed was 2.9. 
Grackles were not numerous, which may have been a help to the young Robins 1 
chances for survival. 

One persistent bird tried on and off for two months, and finally 
succeeded, in building on a Ttfindow ledge that was rather too narrow. 

There seems to have been no-set rule as to provision for second broods. 

One had a new nest built on top of the old one. And another Robin had three 
broods in the one nest. I have seen two nests built, only some twelve or fifteen 
feet apart. In this case, however, one nest was not used until a brood had been 
raised in the others. 

I noted a Catbird and a Robin which had their nests only about five 
feet apart. This arrangement was not at all harmonious. The Catbirds attacked 
and molested the female Robin frequently, but always made off when the male 
Robin showed fight. I do not seem to have noted ho\7 this situation finally 
turned out. 

Arthur W. Preston, 

Port Dover, Ont. 


*********** **************** 


SURVEY ON HERONRIES 


Some naturalists in the province are feeling anxiety as to whether 
breeding colonies of the Great Blue Heron are dwindling in size and in some 
cases disappearing entirely without adequate replacement by new heronries. 

The F.O.N, has undertaken to collect information on the status of 
heronries in Ontario with the Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists collating the 
data for the Grand River watershed. The status of heronries for the Province as 


(cont.) . . 
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. . . (cont.) 

a whole will be appraised by the F.O.N. 

Please send to the F.O.N. office any information that you may have on 
heronries, including the following: 

(1) exact location, 

(2) general ecological nature of the habitat, 

(3) kinds of trees holding nests, 

(4) number of nests occupied, started, or abandoned, 

(5) species of herons in the colony and numbers of each, 

(6) any information on past history of the heronry, 

(7) other relevant information such as degree of protection etc. 

F.O.N. Newsletter, 
Vol. 8, No. 3. 




THE COTO DONANA -- STRONGH O LD OF THE IMPERIAL EAGLE 

On the southern coast of Spain half way between Gibraltar and the 
Portugese frontier lies the Coto Donana, Europe's most important wildlife 
sanctuary. For nearly 500 years this vast region of some 67000 acres was the 
private hunting reserve of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, being then well forested. 
There is a popular belief that many ships of the Spanish Armada were built of 
timber from this property. Felling, charcoal-burning and wind-driven sand from 
the Atlantic coast have since combined to denude much of the westward region. 

During the past 300 years most of the Spanish kings have hunted deer 
and wild boar on the Coto. Although still used for the occasional, controlled 
hunting of red deer, wild boar and lynx, the priceless value of the Coto as 
a wildlife refuge is now fully recognised. The British ornithologist, Guy 
Mountfort, who described 3 expeditions to the Coto in his popular book, "Portrait 
of a Wilderness", says it may be the most important and most richly populated 
sanctuary in Europe. 

Until quite recently the Coto could be reached only by river and a 
6-hour trail on horseback. The only substantial building is the magnificent old 
hunting lodge, "El Palacio", built for the visit of King Philip iv in 1624. 

The walls of the corridors are lined with faded photographs of hunting parties, 
proudly standing by the carcasses of their victims. Off the dining hall is 
the royal suite. A semi-circle of tall eucalyptus trees and a few acacias 
shelter the Palacio on the south and east, beyond which stretches the vast 
marismas with its huge areas of reeds and mud flats and low islands of glasswort. 
From the Palacio itself you can hear and see large herds of cattle and horses 
along with wild bulls, destined for the rings of Barcelona and Seville, splashing 
about in the reeds. Also present are substantial herds of fallow deer. They 
are less shy than the red deer which tend to stay in the denser sagebrush. 

In May and June the lynxes kill many red deer fawns to feed their kittens. Also 
flourishing are the wild boars which plough and re-plough all the boggy hollows 
in search of roots and tasty mole crickets. These rooting?in turn become seed¬ 
beds for the germination of new vegetation and contribute to the spread of 
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. . . (cont.) 

plant life. 

The lynx of the Coto is the heavily spotted southern European race. It 
is a beast of open bushy scrub, occasionally reaching a weight of 50 pounds. 
According to Mountfort it is probably on the road to extinction, but animals 
on the Coto enjoy a secure refuge. With the disappearance of the wolf from 
the Spanish plains, man is the only enemy of this shy cat. On the Coto its 
chief food is the rabbit and to a lesser extent, the red-legged partridge and 
fawns of red and fallow deer. 

The Coto is also a refuge for many of Europe's birds of prey. 27 of 
Europe's 38 species have been seen on or close to the sanctuary. At least 13 
have bred and probably 11 still do. Short-toed, booted and imperial eagles 
regularly nest while marsh and Montagu's harriers are resident. At present about 
9 pairs of black kites and 6 pairs of red are nesting on the reserve. 

But I'm getting ahead of myself. Last January when I was experiencing 
my yearly dose of itchy feet, while shivering through a normal, brutish winter 
in Cambridge, I was introduced to the name "Coto Donana". Soon after we were 
making preparations to visit this famous sanctuary. On March 14th we crossed 
the English Channel from Dover to Calais, but it wasn't until April 6th that we 
actually crossed the Spanish border from France. We had made a slight detour 
eastward into Italy before returning on our prescribed course southward. 

As we approached the Spanish frontier from Perpignan in southern France 
we entered the lower reaches of the Pyrennes. In one particularly rugged 
mountain pass known as the Defile of Perthus x^e stopped for a rest beside a 
lovely alpine stream. The air was full of song. In one small bush above the 
road was a lovely rock bunting with its buffish-orange body and black and white 
striped head quite noticeable in the sunlight. Overhead I caught sight of a 
magnificent Bonelli's Eagle soaring high in the clouds. Flitting about the 
stream using their endless supply of nervous energy was a pair of Spanish 
wagtails. Doing most of the singing were a pair of blackcap warblers and a 
xrood x^arbler. 

It was a long, tough sometimes tedious trip across Spain to the south 
west. At times the road was incredibly bad, especially for our little Morris 
Mini. Much of the country betxeeen Barcelona and Madrid was over barren wasteland, 
in certain regions resembling red limestone deserts with strangely shaped 
mountains and villages of a uniform mud colour. After Zaragoza the road wound 
across high tableland with several picturesque mountains and wild rocky gorges. 

At Calatuyud x^e stopped to see the cave dwellers on a cliff under an old Morrish 
castle. In the more deserted regions we saw several ravens and one Montagu's 
harrier. We xtfere even fortunate enough to find a pair of Calandra larks. Then 
as dusk x<ms fast approaching we saw 5 black kites floating magnificently over 
a rocky gorge. 

South of Madrid the road xvras better and the lush countryside much flatter. 
In a marsh near one particular village we found 5 whiskered terns, paler than 
our black tern with a white cheek. Then we came to a winding mountainous 
section where we found a very beautiful black-eared wheatear with its black 
eye patch and wings contrasting xtfith a bright sand-buff body. Soon after \<ie 
xtfere back on another flat plain.! It was over one pasture field that x-re saw our 
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. . . (cont.) 

first small flock of gregarious lesser kestrels. These lovely birds are similar 
to our sparrow hawk but smaller. Farther on we found a pair of the very rare 
masked shrike. This black and white bird with reddish flanks was 1st recorded 
in Spain in 1957 so we were rather fortunate to see this one. 

Once past Cordoba we began seeing lots of those strange, unmistakable 
hoopoes which if they bleeped could be taken for birds from outer space! Another 
new bird which became very common was the lovely little woodchat shrike. His 
distinguishing feature is a chestnut crown contrasting with a black and white 
body. We spent the night in Seville and the following morning set out for the 
Goto Donana. On our way south we saw several families of white storks perched 
atop church steeples and then near the small town of Almonte we saw our first 
brilliantly coloured bee-eater. This bird is a blaze of yellows, greens and 
reds that dazzle the eyes. 

Near the village of El Rocio we drove through several large stone pine 
woods. In one of them we saw another exotic bird. This time it was a small 
group of azure-winged magpies gliding from tree to tree in much the same way 
as do our gray jays. They are a smaller version of the common magpie x*ith a 
black cap, light brown body, blue wings and tail. At El Rocio we were within 
5 miles of the Coto. Even the houses were quite different, many of them 
resembling the mud huts of Africa. On the far side of the village x*7e passed a 
lovely marsh xtfhich was alive \7ith waders of all kinds. With the little and 
cattle egrets we saw 5 light brovm squacco herons. In some shorter grass 
were several ruffs and 3 splendid black-tailed godwits. Here and there by open 
pools were black-winged stilts while overhead whiskered terns x*ere making lots 
of noise. 


As we neared the Coto entrance black kites and marsh harriers became 
numerous over the nearby scrub. On the telegraph wires was a great grey shrike. 
As we drove past the entrance gate we could see the gravel road disappear on the 
horizon with dry scrub as far as the eye could see. We arrived at the impress¬ 
ive Palacio about 5 p.m, and, after unloading our belongings, we went xtfith the 
Coto f s director, Dr. Valverde, along the edge of the marismas through a lovely 
cork oak stand. These trees are vital to the future of breeding birds of prey, 
spoonbills and herons. Unfortunately their numbers have been dwindling in the 
last fex* years and because of lack of money they are not being replaced. 

Along the edge of the marismas were several small pools x*ith garganey 
ducks, black-tailed godwits, black-winged stilts and ruffs busy feeding. Over to 
the right I saw my first fan-tailed warbler popping up and dovm doing its 
characteristic flight song -- zeep. . ,zeep. , .zeep. , . These nondescript 
little warblers were very common over the corn fields, meadox^s and marshes of 
southern Spain. In the corn oaks we saw several pairs of black kites and red 
kites. Out in the marismas were white storks, little egrets and purple herons. 
Farther on in a lone cork oak were several nesting pairs of herons and egrets 
along with 8 spoonbills. 

But this was just a preview of what was in store for us the next day. 

As I left the next morning for a short walk before breakfast the spotless 
starlings were already making lots of noise in the eucalyptus trees, I decided 
to walk through the dry scrub region behind the palacio. Here pistacia, tree 
heath, juniper, gorse and bramble abound, making it very difficult to walk 
through. It xtfasn* t long before I had flushed my first pair of Dartford warblers. 


(cont.) , . 
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. . . (cont.) 

They are rather attractive birds with deep wine breast, dark grey backs and 
long cocked tails. You usually hear them chattering away long before you see 
them. Farther on a subalpine warbler popped up. It too has a reddish orange 
breast but its white moustache distinguishes it right away. Then over to my 
left I was really fortunate to flush a spectacled warbler, the only one I was 
to see on our trip. As I walked back to the Palacio for breakfast the kites 
were now moving about with the marsh and Montagu’s harriers. 

Like vultures, the kite sits on a favourite perch in the early morning 
waiting for the sun to heat the ground and bring forth rising thermals. As 
its food is largely slox^-moving prey and occasional carrion, it has little need 
for speed in level flight. Yet it does catch less agile mammals and birds, as 
well as snakes, lizards, fish, toads and frogs. Seen at close quarters, the 
red kite is a richly coloured bird of graceful proportions. Its pale head is 
strongly streaked with black. The body is a rich reddish brown, the feathers 
of the upper parts being edged with buff. The very long swallow tail is a rich 
pale chestnut. 

After breakfast we went on horseback with a guide across the open scrub 
following hunters’ trails to some distant stone pines. As we came closer I 
was able to make out a very large bird sitting on a nest atop one of the trees. 
This was the very rare Spanish Imperial Eagle of which there are less than 100 
birds still in existence. He was about the size of a golden eagle with white 
shoulders instead of the golden tinge on the head of the latter. Overhead his 

mate x^as soaring upx^ards on the thermals and also keeping a close watch on 

us. We did not x^ant to force the bird off the nest in the blazing sun so quietly 
turned off to the left making a wide circle around the palacio. 

We hadn’t gone too far when a booted eagle sailed overhead and I had 
to jump off my horse in a hurry to get a good look. Nearby in another clump 
of stone pines x^e found the nest of a black kite. Birds of prey were everyx^here, 
Back out in the scrub we flushed a rather large broxm bird x^ith a double x^hite 

xtfing-bar. As he flew by he gave the wildest wailing cry unlike anything I 

had ever heard. Soon after, his mate flew by as well. These birds turned out 
to be a pair of stone curlex^s! 

We crossed the main road and headed for the fresh x^ater lagoons which 
nestle like oases in the middle of all this dry scrub. Here x*e parted company 
with the guide and horses and instructed him to be back for us at 3 p.m. That 
was a mistake’. Soon after waves of migrating bee-eaters began flying over 
giving their liquid ’’prruip” note as they flapped and wheeled about. At times 
there were 75 or 100 in the sky at once. Every once in a while you could see 
their brilliant colours as they banked in the sunlight. It x*as a glorious 
sight. In a nearby bush a woodchat shrike was singing. 

In the smaller lagoon were groups of coots and moorhens (Florida 
Gallinule) x*ith a pair of mallards, 1 drake gadwall, 2 shovelers and a pair 
of garganeys x^hich are similar to our teal only x*?ith a white stripe across the 
head from eye to nape. There were several kestrels and black kites overhead. 
Along the shore were the ’’old faithfuls” -- noisy black-winged stilts, black¬ 
tailed godwits, redshanks and 1 ruff. For lunchtime entertainment 7 pratincoles 
haxtfked for insects over the lagoon. To me they resembled a cross between 
terns with deeply-forked tails, and lesser yelloxflegs’, Their flight is swift 
and buoyant, often dashing and erratic as they come and go over the x^ater. 


(cont.) . . 
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. . . (cont B ) 

At 3 p.m. we were ready and waiting for the guide but he was nowhere to 
be found! His siesta wa still in progress. After a half hour or so I decided 
to go looking for him. Sure enough he was still in his house with the horses 
unsaddled and loose in the field beyond. Finally an hour later we were on our 
way back to the Palacio quite excited about one day's experiences. 

After a short rest we were on our way again, this time walking along 
the edge of the marismas through the cork oaks. We were hoping to see either 
a lynx or a wild boar, unfortunately x^e saw neither one. But we did see a 
large herd of 64 fallow deer resting at the edge of the reeds. In the cork oaks, 
hoxaever, vjq found an olivaceous x^arbler flitting about. It takes much time to 
identify these active, nondescript warblers and quite often they get ax^ay before 
you can get a good look at them. Out in the marismas we saw the usual white 
storks, herons and egrets with smaller waders by the open pools. On our x?ay 
back x*?e saw a splendid male Orphean warbler moving about in a cork oak at a much 
slower speed. This handsome bird has a black cap with a white eye. In with 
some kites perched in another oak, was a lovely azure-winged magpie. As x^e 
passed some thick bushes x<re flushed first a nightingale with its reddish tail 
quite distinctive and then a female rock thrush. Her nondescript mottled brox*n 
plumage was a far cry from her handsome blue and orange mate. 

By the time we reached the Palacio the sun had set and our first day 
on the Coto was almost over. But we still had one more day and its experiences 
xtfere to prove just as exciting. 

As usual I went out before breakfast for another stroll through the 
scrub, but did not see anything startling. Following a hearty meal Anna and I, 
accompanied by a surgeon and his * 7 ife, Ron and Mary Tasker, from Toronto, 
x^alked once again through the cork oaks along the edge of the marismas. At one 
of the small pools x^e found a spotted redshank in winter plumage. In the nearby 
bushes the fan-tailed x^arblers x^ere quite active. Even the pratincoles were 
out in full force this morning along with lots of migrating bee-eaters. Over¬ 
head a pair of black kites were putting on a splendid display. In the scrub we 
sax*? lots of Dartford Warblers, 1 subalpine warbler and a very shy Cetti's 
warbler. 


Farther on Ron flushed a melodious warbler. This little fellow has 
deep yellow underparts and a lovely x*arbling song. Our next warbler of note was 
a handsome male Sardinian xtfhich is similar to the black-capped orphean x^arbler, 
but has a red eye rather than a x*hite one. Then we caught a glimpse of the 
nondescrip bonelli's warbler which we could not identify completely until it 
sang its loose trill. This song is not unlike that of our own myrtle warbler. 

Beyond the oaks in some open scrub we flushed a pair of silent, secret¬ 
ive, short-toed larks. Overhead at a great height the magnificent imperial 
eagle was rising effortlessly on the thermals. Just above the trees a pail 
of buzzards, similar to our red-tailed hawks were hunting cor food. Farther 
on one particularly large cork oak was covered xtfith spoonbills,. Birds were 
everyxtfhere. 

As we walked back tox^ards the Palacio an odd looking bird flew out 
and landed in a dense cork oak. To our amazement it turned out to be a great 
spotted cuckoo. He x^as good enough to pose for us so we set up the balscope. 

His crest stood up in full view and we saw his clear throat and white spots 
as well as the long graduated tail which mark it off from the ordinary cuckoo. 

(cont.) . . . 
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. . . (cont.) 

The great spotted is about 3% inches longer than our own cuckoos, and is a 
valuable parasite for the Coto as it usually lays its eggs in nests of the crow 
family. There are large numbers of jackdaws on the reserve which play havoc 
with the nests in the rookeries and also with the kites' when they are away 
hunting. Nearby we flushed another exotic bird. This time it was a gorgeous 
roller all decked out in his bright blue-green dress with a chestnut-coloured 
back. 


After a late afternoon siesta we drove down the main road to the guarda's 
house where we parked the car and walked in to the lagoons. Running along the 
shoulder of the road was a pair of stone curlews. We had no sooner got out of 
the car when a booted eagle flew over the road with a rather rapid wing beat. 

This bird is rather small for an eagle, about 20 Inches in length with a uniform 
dark brown plumage and a pale reddish tail. On the hill in front of the lagoon 
we flushed a pair of thelcla larks, a greyer version of the much more plentiful 
crested lark. 

From the lagoons we headed towards the coast over huge 60 foot sand 
dunes that are slowly encroaching upon the inland stone pines and open scrub. 

On the shore we came upon a very primitive village consisting of several conical¬ 
shaped reed houses. At first the place looked deserted but soon a local civil 
guardsman and an accomplice came out to see who we were. After identifying our¬ 
selves we resumed our watch over the sea. Running along the shore wei-e 2 
Kentish plover (snowy plover) and a lone sanderling. Offshore 3 large flocks 
of oystercatchers made their way towards a rocky shoal exposed by the low tide. 

It was getting late so we turned back inland past the lagoons to the car. 
Once into the scrub again birds were singing everwhere. In the dingy light we 
could make out a pair of stone curlews running along in front of us and then all 
of a sudden they flew off giving their wailing "coo-ree" call and a high shrill 
"kee-rrr-eee" which really penetrated the night air. It was quite a wild and 
apine-tingling sound to hear and gave us an exciting climax to another wonderful 
day on the Coto. In the morning we would be saying goodbye to this naturalist's 
paradise and heading northward once again. But I do hope that some day Anna and 
I will be able to return to the Coto Donana, the wildlife sanctuary fit for a king. 

Rev. Peter Hamel, 

Cambridge, England. 

*************************** 


DID YOU KNOW THAT . . . 


... a Manx Shearwater banded at Skokholm, Wales on 
30th August 1965 was recovered dead at Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland on 10th 
August 1966. 


... a Eulmar banded at Foula, Scotland was trapped off the Labrador 

coast. 


... a Fulmar banded at Eynhallow, Orkney, Scotland on 7th August 1963 
was shot off Scatari, Nova Scotia on 5th May 1966. 


Brit. Birds 60, 441, (1967) 


*************************** 
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THE LAND OF ICE AND SNOW 

Plying over Labrador in March, reveals a wilderness of snow-covered 
lakes and rivers, black spruce forest and rock. The spruce needles appear black 
due to lack of moisture in this land of the deep-freeze. The landscape is 
bereft of color, but it has a stark beauty all its own. 

As the plane loses altitude and lowers its landing gear, I look in 
vain for a place to land! But, at the right moment, an airstrip materializes 
and a landing is made between mountainous drifts of snow. 

We land at Wabush, a wilderness wonderland, formerly known as "The 
Land God gave to Cain." Wabush, and its neighbor, Labrador City, three miles 
apart, are modern communities dropped into the wilderness. Iron mines gave 
them birth. These iron ore mine complexes are staggering in size and output. 

Winter temperatures of 40 to 50 below zero changes to 20 above, spring 
has come, but now and again winter asserts itself and it is nice to bundle up 
in a fur trimmed parker, Brilliant sunshine and blue skies are a treat. A 
three-mile hike to the ski club takes us down a road that winds through spruce 
forest which is carpeted in deep snow, unmarked, except for the paw prints of 
little animals. Clumps of bare white birch relieve the somber mood of the 
spruce. Smoky mountain, toward which we are heading, lifts its snowy crown and 

beckons to the avid skiers. The silence is a tonic. A wall of ice, coating a 

high bank beside the road, revials, upon investigation, a clear spring of water, 
and, drinking it — surely all the purity of earth and sky is imprisoned therein! 

Exploring the deep, silent forest on snowshoes is an experience to 
remember and brings to a close the Labrador visit. But not before I see a Raven- 
the one and only bird I can report seeing in Labrador. 

On the flight to Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with its 

tremendous ice packs, is crossed. At Stephenville, we learn that the West coast 

of Newfoundland has had 22 feet of snow fall during the winter. Looking around, 
we can believe it. At Gander, where our plane needs engine repairs we are met 
by a whistling, howling blizzard, and everywhere great drifts of snow. On to 
St. John's and the east coast; sunny x^eather interspaced with snow storms; blue, 
blue ocean and sky; waves dashing against rocky shores; high cliffs; icebergs 
down from Greenland; ice packs as far as the eye can see one day and the next 
blue ocean again. The wind moves the ice at x^ill and blowing in off the ocean, 
brings a frigid, biting cold. Gulls, terns and other sea birds wheel and circle 
endlessly. Quaint fishing villages cling to the rocky coastline; a spired church 
cod-drying stages; grey xjeather-beaten wharves and sheds on stilts; boats every- 
\tfhere; piles of anchors -- rusty metal ones and home-made ones of rocks and 
poles; endless wooden fences; quaint old St. John's built on rocky hills; Cabot 
Tower on Signal Hill; seal flippers for sale on the water front. I watch a 
weather-beaten fisherman making nets in his home; tea, brewed on the back of the 
XTOod stove, served black and hot, with home-made bread and partridge berry jam. 
These and many more memories of Newfoundland and Labrador, its sights and its 
hospitable folk leave a lasting impression. 


Tyra Moorhouse, Hamilton. 


*************************** 

A Johannesburg, South Africa, motorist x$hose windshield was shattered by 
a low-flying owl, won a claim for damages from an insurance company. The plain¬ 
tiff argued that the owl x-ras at fault because 'it didn't hoot'. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 

MO NTHLY G E NERAL MEETING 

The meeting for January will be held at the Headquarters Building of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 p.m. on Monday, January 8th. 


*************************** 


FIELD EVENTS FOR JANUARY 

Sunday, January 14 - DUCK CENSUS. Meet at High Level Bridge at 10:00 a.m. 

Wear warm clothing and bring a lunch. Leader George 
North -- phone 522-6082. 

Sunday, February 4 - WORKSHOP trip to repair wood duck boxes and check for 

last year's occupancy. Meet at Spencer Creek bridge 
at 10 a.m. Leader Jim Anderson — phone 627-7151. 


*************************** 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR 

The next Audubon Screen Tour will be held on Wednesday, January 10, at 
8:00 p.m. in the auditorium of Scott Park Collegiate. The speaker will be Mr* 
John D, Bulger and his film is entitled Scandanavian Saga. 

John Douglas Bulger, Ph.D., of Pulaski, New York, has lived an outdoor 
life since he was first able to toddle through the woods bordering his birth¬ 
place in Gouverneur, New York, an upstate village near the Adirondack Mountains. 

A wide spectrum of interest led him early into a life well-seasoned 
with variety. When World War II began, he left Potsdam (N.Y.) State Teachers 
College to enlist as a pilot in the Army Air Force. Winning his wings (and 
a Commercial Pilot’s license which he still holds), he went to Europe, to return 
at the end of the war and resume study. 

Gaining his Bachelors Degree, he enrolled in Saint Lawrence University 
and obtained a Masters Degree in Education. Following this, he taught a year, 
then worked in education for the New York State Conservation Department. 

Leaving the Department to do graduate study, he spent three years at 
Cornell University and obtained a Ph.D. in Wildlife Management. Accepting a 
job with the National Wildlife Federation, he later became their Director of 
Education and Northeastern Field Representative. 

Dr. Bulger began writing at an early age and has contributed to many 
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. . . (cont.) 

magazines. Photography, for years a hobby, became a creative adjunct to writing, 
and led inevitably to the making of movies. His wildlife films have been 
seen on television by millions, on nearly every station in the United States. 

His camera has focused on wildlife from the depths of the African bush to the 
ice floes of the Arctic Ocean. 

Dr. Bulger early began a career as a public speaker. In college, 
following an assembly program in which he related experiences as a pilot in 
Europe, the dean predicted that one day he would choose lecturing as a profes¬ 
sion. This prophecy came true when he joined the Lecture Department of the 
National Audubon Society. 

In Scandanavian Saga Dr. Bulger takes us from the antique pastoral 
charm of Denmark 1 s enchanted isles to the breath-taking beauty of Norway*s 
craggy fiords; from the fabulous forests of Finland to the fairytale castles 
of Sweden. Scandanavian Saga brings to the screen a variety of scenic beauty 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 

More than fifty species of birds and other animals are featured. Gaily 
costumed puffins, tawny darting skuas, brightly colored oyster-catchers and 
captivating lynx kittens vie for attention with strikingly beautiful red¬ 
breasted and barnacle geese, storks in neck-breaking greeting at their roof¬ 
top nests, multi-colored ruffs in courting display, and many other creatures 
ranging in size from the tiny wagtail to the immense European bison. 

Other colorful aspects of Scandanavian life add their oxoti interest. 

On Lumberjack Day -- sylvan version of a country fair -- muscular Finns display 
uncanny agility and balance as they ride huge logs through white water rapids -- 
and take a few unscheduled dunkings along the way. Viewers also visit 
Elsinore Castle, Tivoli Gardens, Geirangerfiord, famed bird rocks of Oland and 
the Lofoten Islands, and x^atch top-hatted chimney sx^eeps in action on the roof¬ 
tops of Copenhagen. Here is an Audubon Wildlife Film you won*t x^ant to miss. 


********ft****************** 

DISCOVERY LITERALLY FOR THE BIRDS 


Sunray DX Oil Co. has closed in a whopping gas discovery in Texas* San 
Antonio Bay, near the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. The refuge is the pri¬ 
mary wintering range of the x« 7 orld*s last flock of whooping cranes, largest and 
rarest migratory bird in North America. The Sunray discovery well is only three 
miles from the refuge. The x^ellhead x*as installed last x* 7 eek only 24 hours 
before the first x^hooping cranes returned to the winter playground from Canada. 
The sign reads: **A 48 MMCF Whopper Closed For 47 Whoopers.*’ Another sign on a 
protective piling at the wellsite reads: ,, Closed Until May 15. This Place Is 
for the Birds,** Sunray closed dox*m operations for fear undue disturbance might 
cause the rare birds to abandon their wintering grounds. 

Newspaper, Houston, Texas. 


*************************** 
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CHrilbTwAb BIRD COUNT 


Hamilton, Ont. 43°l6' N, 79°52' W (all points within a 15-mile diameter cir¬ 
cle, centre at York and Dundurn Sts., to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, 

Lake Medad, Waterdown, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, South^ote, 
Hannon, Stoney Creek; pastures 5$, plowland 10%, towns and suburbs 20%, orchards 
and old fields 15%, mixed woods 25%, marshes 5%, open water 20%).—Dec. 24, 1967; 

7 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Overcast, snowflurries, then sunny; temp. 21° to 34°; wind 
SW, 8 m.p.h.; trace of snow cover, harbour open. Seventy-two observers in 33 
parties. Total party-hours, 251 (209 on foot, 42 by car); total party-miles, 846 
(270 on foot, 576 by car). 

—Horned Grebe, 4; Great Blue Heron, 1; Canada Goose, 2; Mallard, 277 ; Black 
Duck, 201; Gadwall, 1; Pintail, 5; Blue-winged Teal . 3; Redhead, 3; Ring-necked 
Duck, 1; Canvasback, 5; Greater Scaup, 66; Lesser Scaup, 1; Common Goldeneye, 108; 
Bufflehead, 59; Oldsquaw, 157; Surf Scoter, 1; Hooded Merganser, 2; Common Mer¬ 
ganser, 1300; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; Goshawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Coo¬ 
per's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 91; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 17; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 50; Ruffed Grouse, 22; Ring-necked Pheasant, 117; 

Gray Partridge, 6; American Coot, 9; Glaucous Gull, 6; Great Black-backed Gull, 

149; Herring Gull, 3300; Ring-billed Gull, 110; Bgpaparte 1 s Gull, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 22; Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 21; Snowy Owl, 1; Long-eared Owl, 14; 
Short-eared Owl, 10; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 19; Pileated Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellie d 
Sapsuck er. 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 60; Downy Woodpecker, 216; Homed Lark, 6; Blue 
Jay, 362; Common Crow, 1350; Black-capped Chickadee, 633; Tufted Titmouse . 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 82; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Brown Creeper, 67; House 
Wren , 1; Winter Wren, 6; Long-billed Marsh Wren . 2; Mockingbird, 3; Catbird,"l; 
Brown Thrasher , 1; Robin, 39; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 124; Ruby-crowned Kinglet ,6; 
Bohemian Waxwing , 1; Cedar Waxwing, 254; Northern Shrike, 8; Starling, 20,700; 
Orange-crowned Warbler . 1; Nashville Warbler , 1; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Yellowthroat, 

3; House Sparrow, 2977; Eastern Meadowlark, 25; Red-winged Blackbird, 17; Rusty 
Blackbird, 5; Common Grackle, 20; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Cardinal, 172; Even¬ 
ing Grosbeak, 3; Purple Finch, 3; Common Redpoll, 2; Pine Siskin, 17; American 
Goldfinch, 552; White-winged Crossbill, 7; Rufous-sided Towhee, 5; Slate-colored 
Junco, 711; Oregon Junco , 1; Tree Sparrow, 1053; Chipping Sparrow , 10; Field 
Sparrow, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 

26; Song Sparrow, 89; Snow Bunting, 105. 

Total , 100 species; about 35,940 individuals. (Seen in area count period, 
but not on count day: Wood Duck, Hermit Thrush.)—Mrs. Joan Allingham, Mrs. 
Caroline Anderson, Donald H. Babb, Eric W. Bastin, David Bissell, Brent Boehm, 
Ronald Boyce, Jan Bradshaw, Miss Louise Campbell, William- I. Campbell, Don 
Clarke,- Ted Cole, John A. Cumming, Robert Curry, Dr. Edward Dinniwell, Bob Doering, 
Mrs. George Donald, James A. N. Dowall, Alfred Epp, Chris Escott, George Escott, 
Nick Escott, Russell Evans, Anthony Gillie, Douglas Graham, Bradley Gray, Leslie 
A. Gray, George Guenther, Miss Lydia Hamilton, James Hunter, Mark Jennings, Barry 
Jones, Kenneth Jones, Mrs. Edith Kamermans, Jan Kamermans, Russell Kardos, Wayne 
King, Miss Suzanne Lawrie, Thomson C. Lawrie, James Lemon, Mrs. Charles Lenz, 
Raymond N. Lowes, Dr. Robert G. C. MacLaren, Harold MacPherson, Chris Marson, R. 
Craig Mellish, John B. Miles, Huber Moore, Miss Olive Newcombe, George W. North 
(compiler), Mrs. Laurel E. North, John Olmsted, Fred Potter, Miss Christine 
Powell, David K. Powell, Mrs. Anne-Reid, Tom Reid,-Gary Rousseau, Bob Ryckman, 
Robert K. Sargeant, Keith Salisbury, Keith Smillie, Douglas A. Smith, William D. 
Smith, Sam Tabone, William Van Ate, Miss Mabel Watson, Fred Wenzel, Robert A. H. 
Westmore, J. Harvey Williams, John Woodcock, Alan Wormington (Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club). 
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